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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘“‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsL—E Communism 
or CompLex MarrtaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 





LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 


—PAST AND PRESENT. 
vi. 


Benn rule of the common law of England that 
the husband and wife are but one person, that 
for most civil purposes her existence is merged in 
that of the husband, has prevailed since the adop- 
tion of the feudal system. It did not exist in the 
enlightened system of Roman jurisprudence, from 
which the common law has derived many of its 
most valuable rules and maxims; nor has it pre- 
vailed in other countries than England and those 
colonized therefrom. In other countries, husband 
and wife are considered as two distinct persons, 
and may have separate estates, contracts, and in- 
juries, and by agreement with each other may 
have also a community interest. Such is the case 
in Louisiana, which derived its fundamental law 
from the czvz/ law of Rome, which is a part of the 
jurisprudence of Spain and France, under which 
that State was settled. 

In enumerating the disabilities which depend 
upon the legal principle of union of person in hus- 
band and wife, a distribution of them will be made 
under three heads ; namely, disabilities as to hold- 
ing property, as to making contracts, and as to the 
employment of legal remedies for enforcing rights, 
or redressing wrongs. 

As to rights of personal property, it is well es- 
tablished that, at common law, a feme covert has 
none. Whatever goods, chattels or personal es- 
tate she was owner of at the time of marriage, 
either actually or beneficially, are by marriage 
transferred to her husband. ‘The law seizes hold 
of the whole and makes an absolute gift of it to 
him. The same is true of all such property as 
shall come to her during coverture. There are 
ways in which property may be limited to a married 
woman’s separate use, which equity will recognize 
and enforce, by “ post-nuptial settlements ;”—“‘ ante- 
nuptial settlements’ have before been spoken of, 
But aside from these, the rule is as stated ; and the 
husband becomes absolutely vested with all the 
personal property which the wife has at marriage, 
or which comes to her possession during coverture, 
so that he may take it and dispose of iv as he 
pleases in his life-time, without her consent, or he 
may will it to any one and such disposition of it is 
good whether he survives her or not; and if he 
should not make a will disposing of it, and she 
should survive him, it goes to his administrators 
to be disposed of by them as a part of his estate. 
The rule has been so rigidly applied, that, in cases 
where a husband has lived separate from his wife 
in a state of adultery, it has been held that his right 
to his wife’s property was the same as long as the 
relation of husband and wife existed. It must be 
so, to be consistent with the principle of union of 
person in husband and wife; the fact being that 
the wife’s legal personality is lost, ‘incorporated 
and consolidated into that of the husband,” says 
the law. In the eye of the law there is no longer 
for the wife a me, consequently there can be no 
mine. As the slave code said of the chattel slave, 
“He possesses nothing, owns nothing, and can ac- 
quire nothing but what belongs to his master,” so 
says the common law of the wife as to her husband. 
See how ‘frigid and unbending the rule is. In 





New Series, Vol. X, No. 30 
j Whole No. 1468. 
Massachusetts, in a case where a wife at the de- 
cease of her husband, had money in her hands 
which she had earned and received before marriage, 
it was held that it belonged to her husband, that 
she could not retain it, but must deliver it to his 
administrator to be treated as his property. In 
Ohio, the rule was carried so far in a case where a 
wife had real estate, and she and her husband joined 
in selling it, receiving the money for it, that it was 
held that the money was his. Before being con- 
verted into money the land itself was not his, but 
only the use of it. One distinction between real 
and personal property is this ; personal property is 
movable and follows the person, real property be- 
ing immovable; so, in the case cited, the real 
property having been converted into personal, 
it was held to foilow the wife’s person, that is, was 
merged and consolidated into that of the husband. 

The rule is subject to this slight limitation, that 
if personal property belonging to the wife be not 
at the time of marriage in her actual possession, 
the husband does not acquire an absolute title to it 
unless he reduces it to possession during the cover- 
ture. But he has all needful legal power to do so, 
and may sue for and recover to his own use what- 
ever she may have in the hands of a third person 
without consulting her in the matter. And if he 
does not do this, she can not control or dispose of 
such property while he lives and the relation con- 
tinues ; but if he dies, it does not go to his adminis- 
trator, and she may resume it. 

If a wife has chattels real, such as terms for 
years, i. e., the right to have the rents and profits 
of lands,-or leases or mortgages of lands, she is 
disabled from controlling them during coverture. 
These do not become absolutely the husband’s, as 
in case of personal property, but he acquires such 
an interest in them by marriage, that he may sell 
or otherwise dispose of them by any act during his 
life-time, except by will, without her consent or 
concurrence, and such disposition will be binding 
upon her. 

Again, if a wife has choses in action, i. e., debts 
due her on account, promissory note, bond or other 
contract, legacies, or shares of personal property 
from any estate, they belong by virtue of marriage 
to her husband, upon condition that he reduces 
them to possession during its existence. She has 
no power to collect or receive them without his 
consent, but his power to do so is absolute; as 
also to dispose of them the same as though he had 
purchased them. If they accrue during coverture, 
he may sue and collect them in his own name ; if 
they were hers before, he may sue in the names of 
himself and wife without her consent ; and when 
collected, the avails are his absolute property ; as 
they are one person in law, whatever chose in ac- 
tion comes into her actual possession is held to be 
in his possession, and held by her for him. 

Again, the wife is disabled from owning or con- 
trolling her earnings. Her personal services and 
all wages or reward therefor, belong to her husband. 
In a case in New York where an agreement had 
been made between a married woman, with the 
knowledge and consent of her husband, and a third 
person, for personal servicés to be rendered by her, 
she to be paid what those services were worth, it 
was held that, at common law, this gave the wife 
no title to her earnings in her own right; that, in 
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law, such earnings belonged absolutely to her hus- 
band, and the promise to pay her was a promise to 
pay her husband only, and that she had no more 
right to collect the debt than any third person, al- 
though the agreement was made with her and she 
was to be paid. And it has even been held that 
money earned by a wife while she and her husband 
lived apart, belonged absolutely to him at common 
law, irrespective of the circumstances of the sepa- 
ration, so long as the marriage ve/ation continues 
between them. 

Again, at common law a married woman is dis- 
abled from controlling and enjoying, during cover- 
ture, the use of the real estate which she may have 
or which may come to her. The title does not 
pass by marriage to her husband as in the case of 
personal property, but the right to use it does. 
During their joint lives, he takes the rents, issues 
and profits of all her lands and tenements, and 
should he not collect them, whatever has accrued 
at his death goes to his administrator. And if a 
child is born alive to them, and he survives her, he 
becomes ¢éexant by curtesy of her lands, i. e., has the 
use of them during his own life. 

Such are the common law disabilities of married 
women in respect to property. . T. 


UTILIZING THE POWERS. 





(Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. } 

A mountain-brook is tripping 

Down, downward to the sea, 
Through banks with pearl-drups dripping, 

And June’s own verdancy ; 
O’er pebbly bottoms brawling, 

Through grassy meadows still ; 
But ever it is calling 

To the miller in his mill, 
“T have power as well as beauty, 

I can turn the busy wheel ; 
Give me toil and give me duty ; 

You my willing help shall feel ; 

Dam me up! dam me up! 
I will turn your big mill-wheel !” 


The heated, restless vapor 
Upsprings to meet the sun ; 
With puff and curl and caper 
Its skyward course is run ; 
There rosy tints displaying, 
It decks the fleecy sphere ; 
But ever it is saying 
To the stalwart engineer, 
‘T have force as well as deftness, 
I can deal the ponderous blow ; 
I can whirl the train with swiftness 
And right good service show. 
Shut me in! shut me in! 
I will make your engines go !” 


The deepest human passion 
Which makes of lovers one, 
Though idle deemed by fashion, 
Or left at waste to run, 
Is yet the heart’s own brooklet, 
Heaven’s vapor in the soul. 
Can wise men overlook it, 
Or spurn its grand control ? 
“I have strength as well as pleasure,” 
(So sings it to the seer), 
“To help you without measure— 
To make your lives sincere : 
Turn love into improvement, 
And heaven has blossomed here !” 


ES, the great characteristic of modern 

time is its success in the utilization of 
power. A\jr, fire, water, steam, electricity and 
magnetism, were known to the ancients as ele- 
ments of force; but they left them as they 
found them, wild lawless giants whom it was 
necessary to respect and beware of, but whom 
nobody had the boldness to think of reducing 
to service. But see what has been done in la- 
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ter times. Air, the giant of the tornado, now 
drives mills and is the obedient vassal who 
prints the paper you look upon; fire, the terri- 
ble genius of conflagration, has now become 
the great metal-worker, and by developing 
other forces, the chief agent of civilization ; 
water, the demon of the flood, now grinds our 
bread and weaves our clothes ; steam roars its 
gladness to serve us through every valley and 
on every sea; while lightning and magnetism 
have been harnessed into the work of commu- 
nication. 

But this work of utilization is also taking ef- 
fect in a sphere above that of the mere mate- 
rial forces. Human association is a power. 
In old times its strength was mainly shown like 
that of the tornado and the torrent, by the de- 
vastating sweep of armies, when some Alexan- 
der or Timour bore down on helpless nations. 
We have had a near view of its awful force in 
this form ourselves. But this power of volun- 
tary association is now rapidly turning to 
useful ends. It builds factories, colonizes 
States, controls currency, establishes missions, 
and does the hospital service of armies, etc. ; 
and in Communism, where it is still more fully 
utilized, shows that it is the great agent of 
social, moral and material progress. 

Let us now (following the versified text 
with which we commenced) advert to one more 
element of power whose utilization, as it is 
perhaps to be the greatest in its influence and 
benefits, naturally comes latest in the series, 
and may be said to have scarcely yet begun; 
viz., that of amative passion, or the magnetic 
bond between the sexes. Sneer not, reader, 
at this word, thinking it has no significance be- 
yond the mazy talk about “affinityism.” We 
state but a simple, scientific fact when we say 
that here is a force, broad as humanity, always 
active, a ten-thousand-Niagara power, surging 
down in a current parallel with existence, 
waiting to be put to use. It runs as yet in the 
channel of mere nature, a channel bounded 
by fear and shame and selfishness. Men dread 
its untamed outbreaks, and try to curb it by 
law; but whether within bounds, or out of 
bounds, still it flows, irresistible, irrepressible, 
infinite, and mainly wéthout use. Marriage 
does not utilize it but in a trivial degree. 
The cobble-dam by which marriage contrives 
to divert a little of its power to the ameliora- 
tion of character during the period of court- 
ship, is soon over, and it resumes its old, hab- 
itual channel. The question now presses, 
Shall this power be utilized ¢ Shall its current 
be controlled by solid masonry and drawn off 
in a peaceful manner to enrich the race with 
its service? Communism answers, It can be 
done; it shall be done. The effect of this 
power, skillfully used, instead of devastating 
character, as in its present unmastered con- 
dition it too often does, will be to concentrate 
upon society an elevating and perfecting influ- 
ence hitherto unknown. Under it women will 
grow up blooming, healthy, free, the vestals of 
improvement, fragrant with unfading beauty 
and grace ; men will be moulded to more than 
knightly chivalry and honor, and both sexes 
will realize in each other the reflected good- 
ness of God. Do not say that such a picture 
is too good for this world—a world that began 





with Eden, and whose predicted landing-place 
is the New Jerusalem. Do not say that it is 
impossible until you have seen what may be 
done by Communism and the Utilization of 
Love. 





IV. 


NDER the pretense of being obliged to 

leave the city that evening on some ur- 
gent business, Mr. Gray came from his store 
before the usual time and called for an early 
supper. Mrs. Gray promptly complied with 
his wishes, and made herself very useful in 
assisting him off. But no sooner had he left 
the house than the persecuted wife sat down 
to reflect on this strange and sudden move- 
ment. 


“That man,” said Mrs. Gray to herself, “has 
no intention of leaving the city. It is all a 
sham. The evil one has inspired him with 
some foolish plot which he is about to carry 
into execution.” 

According to her previous intention, Mrs. 
Gray went to hear her favorite preacher that 
evening at the Chapel, and had the good pas- 
tor known all the particulars of her trying situ- 
ation he could not have chosen a theme more 
appropriate for comforting and encouraging 
one in her circumstances. Passages like the 
following were quoted: “He that spared not 
his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things?” 

On returning home Mrs. Gray felt depressed. 
She fancied that the house hatl been entered 
in her absence by persons with malignant, cru- 
el designs. But she was soon able to fall back 
on her faith in God; all fear of evil was 
banished and her peace of mind restored. 
She sent the servant-girl and children to bed, 
and then retired to a spare room adjoining the 
one occupied by herself and husband. A door 
opened from this parlor into the hall which led ° 
to the street, so that a person could enter the 
room without passing through any other. Here 
Mrs. Gray remained for sometime engaged in 
prayer. It often happens that we are required 
to expiate a single false act by years of sor- 
rowful experience. That Fanny Gray, there- 
fore, should find herself inclined to review her 
past life with more candor than she had ever 
done before, and that she should realize in so 
doing that she was tasting the bitter fruits of a 
blind, false love, against which a fond mother 
had warned her, is not surprising. 

While thus occupied in thinking her deepest 
thoughts, and praying her sincerest prayers, 
time passed unheeded. Her prayers were not 
distinctly audible, but poured out in a kind of 
whisper which might easily have been mistaken 
for a private chat between two persons. At 
about midnight the door from the hall sudden- 
ly opened, and instantly a human form stood 
beside the bed upon which the praying woman 
was reclining. It was Mr. Gray. He had been 
listening for sometime at the key-hole, and be- 
ing in an excited state of mind he was sure he 
heard two distinct voices in the room. He 
was certain that among her numerous acquaint- 
ances in the church, Mrs. Gray must have aclan- 
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destine lover; and judging others by his own 
corrupt heart, he divined that the guilty ones 
would take advantage of his absence from home 
to enjoy a secret meeting. Exulting over 
the success of his plot, he opened the door ex- 
claiming, “The villain who has robbed me is 
caught at last!” Mortified and provoked at 
not finding the imaginary rival in any part of 
the room, he cried out in his rage, 

“Wife, where is the man who was with you 
a short time ago?” and at the same time 
brandished about her head a deadly weapon. 
But so completely and ridiculously was he 


caught in his own net, that Mrs. Gray, who had | 


a quick appreciation of the ludicrous, could 
not suppress the risibles of her vivacious na- 
ture. Knowing, however, that the man would 
glory ina tragical ending to his jealous on- 
slaught, she soon recovered her self-possession, 
and then addressed the crest-fallen husband 
substantially as follows: 

“The person who has supplanted you in my 
affections—if you are determined to have it so 
—is as truly with me now as he has ever been, 
and that person is my blessed redeemer, the 
Son of God, against whom your deadly weapon 
is flourished in vain.” Here Gray broke forth 
in oaths too blasphemous to record. 

“Stop!” said Mrs. Gray, “I will not listen to 
such wicked language. You may cut the air as 
much as you please with your dagger. I do 
not fear it, nor you. Both of us are in the 
hands of a righteous God, who will ‘judge us 
according to deeds done in the body.’ But 
listen, Mr. Gray, to what I have to say to you. 
When I married you, more than six years ago, 
I fancied that your previous life had been as 
pure and spotless as my own, and you know 
full well that had I entertained the slightest 
suspicion at that time of the immoral princi- 
ples you secretly held I should have spurned 
your offer of marriage with indignation. 
Equally well do you remember how shocked, 
grieved and mortified I was when I learned 
after our union—not from your own lips but by 
a special providence—that you had been guilty 
of licentious practices. When confronted with 
the facts, you claimed justification for yourself 
and your sex on the ground that in men such 
acts are mere peccadillos, and expected asa 
matter of course, while you maintained that 
the same acts done by women were unpardon- 
able crimes. Neither have you forgotten that, 
after passing through many severe mental con- 
flicts, I forgave the past on condition that you 
would ever after abandon your immoral prac- 
tices. Your solemn promise to do so, you, 
doubltess, have forgotten, but I have not; and 
how soon you returned to your evil ways, re- 
gardless of your pledges to the contrary, I 
need not remind you. But I was your wife, 
and for the sake of our family and our reputa- 
tion in society, I have tried to overlook and 
hide your faults from my friends. Now, in the 
face of this dark record of your past life, you 
claim my undivided affections, while you have 
taken the liberty to distribute yours upon the 
vilest characters that walk our street.” 

Mr. Gray was awed into silence, if not re- 
pentance, by so sudden and so truthful a reve- 
lation of his evil deeds ; and could he have 
believed in anything transcending the animal 





kingdom in which he lived he must have 
believed that his wife had in the course of a 
few months undergone a most marvelous trans- 
formation of character. 
himself confronted by a woman he had never 
known before. He had known “his Fanny” 


will enjoy your play, and your school and your 


Mr. Gray found | 


after the flesh, a woman of the world, seeking | 


like himself, her own pleasure. But like all 


unbelieving men Mr. Gray had not the re- | 


motest idea that the religion of which he so 
bitterly complained, was not of man’s device, 
but a part of God’s machinery for helping 
folks to voluntarily die into Christ and out of 
sin. is Fanny had died. 


It was the new Fanny that troubled him so. 
He saw before him the form and features of 
the old Fanny. He could swear to that; he 
could identify the “house” she had lived in, 
and the shrine at which he had worshiped, in 
his fleshly way; but inside all was now 
changed. 


LETTER TO A LITTLE BOY. 


[This is a letter written by Mrs. Cragin twenty- 
three years ago; but it is as good now as then. | 
Brooklyn, March 20, 1850. 
DEAR GEORGE: * * * * Did you ever see a 
trumpet? It is a tube, small at one end and large 
at the other. We may think of our spirits as hav- 
ing this shape. When they are just right, the 
small end is toward the devil, and the large end 
toward God. Then we are rich in love, and peace, 
and sincerity, and modesty, and all those things 
that make us happy. When the spirit gets turned 
round the wrong way, with the small end toward 
God, and the large end toward the devil, then we 
are poor, and that makes us restless and unhappy, 
and everything goes wrong. All the desires that 
you have to go somewhere, or do something that 
you may be happy, show that you want more life. 


. Life makes us happy. Life is God, and what you 


want is more of the life of God in your heart. If 
you will turn over your Testament to the last chap- 
ter of Revelation, 17th verse, you will read— 
“And the Spirit and the Bride say come, and let 
him that heareth say, come, and let him that is 
athirst come, and whosoever will, let him take of 
the water of life freely.” Then in the 16th verse 
of the 21st chapter, Christ says, “I will give to 
him that is athirst, of the fountain of the water of 
life freely.” Then in his discourse with the wo- 
man of Samaria, while he was sitting on the well, 
he said to her, “ Whosoever shall drink of the 
water that I shall give him, shall never thirst.” This 
restless spirit that seeks to find happiness in pleas- 
ing itself, in playing, or reading stories, or in any 
other way than by asking God for his life in our 
hearts, can never be satisfied. It is always thirsty. 
The world is full of men and women that are seek- 
ing happiness in such ways. A man came here 
one morning who was going to California to get 
gold. I was sorry for him, and I told him that if 
he would seek to please God who owns all the gold, 
he would give him all that he wanted, because he 
says in the 6th chapter of Matthew, “ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” That 
is; seek to please God, and he will seek to 
please you. Do you ask, “ How shall I keep my 
spirit open toward God, and closed up toward the 
devil; how shall I become a faithful, modest, sin- 
cere boy?” I will tell you. Pray to God every 
day to keep your spirit turned right ; read some in 
your Testament every day, and ask God to teach 
you how, to please him. Then you will be happy, 


She went to that | 
meeting in the old Chatham-st. Theater to die. | 


/ am called a—woman. 





work. If anything grieves you, that sorrow will 
close up your spirit toward evil, and open it to- 
ward God, if you ask God to comfort you. * * * 
* * * T send you my love and blessing, and ex- 
pect to see you before a great while. 

Your MOTHER. 


A LEAF FROM A DIARY. 


Fuly, 1872.—Thirty-two! Out of my “ teens,’ 
through the twenties, into the thirties, and I 
How swiftly “ye wheels 
of time” have ye wrought this change! It was but 
yesterday that I was a girl, and to-day I feel the 
ardor of girlhood in nowise abated, and yet I am 
“a woman!” I pause to consider the fact, and 
iterate and réiterate to myself ‘a woman of thirty,’’ 
and shake my head doubtingly, for my fast throb- 
bing pulse and kindling ambition belie the stern 
truth. I cannot believe that girlhood and I have 
forever parted company. My mirror has not fright- 
ened me with ugly “ crow’s feet” or furrowed brow, 
and only here and there a silver thread shining 
through my hair serves to remind me that I have 
made the transition. Age is a grim phantom, and 
I will none of him. I bar old age from making me 
his victim. Every vein in my body rebels at the 
thought and I defiantly deny him an entrance. The 
idea of losing my faculties one by one, and the 
gradual fading out of all my youthful attractiveness 
is perfectly revolting—death seems preferable. My 
heart is young—my feelings are young—I think 
young thoughts—I mean to remain young if I live 
a hundred years. 

Fuly, 1873.—Another year is added to my life, 
but I think less of growing old than I did a year 
ago. I am finding out the secret of keeping 
my youth. I feel reconciled to the days and 
weeks and months that make the years count 
up so fast. My greatest anxiety now is to live them 
acceptably to God. I learned a good lesson from 
a friend who wrote to me on this subject of grow- 
ing old: 

“You say that you are ‘realizing more and more 
that you are thirty years old and wonder if you 
will soon lose the freshness of youth, etc.’ If you 
live under the common law of decay and death, it 
is very certain that you will not much longer con- 
tinue attractive. But now when that dismal wonder 
begins to grow upon you, it is a good time to con- 
sider why it is that you and all are under the stern 
law of decay. I have often inquired of God the 
reason why death is necessary ? what purpose does 
it serve ? and the answer I get is, that it is a neces- 
sary ordinance of separation; it breaks up family 
ties and intimacies ; it breaks the connection be- 
tween successive generations ; it separates men 
and women from their idolatrous attachment to per- 
sons and things. Then I say to myself, if we were 
truthful enough, and had self-control enough to 
separate ourselves from all idolatries, thus doing 
the work for which death is necessary, death might 
be dispensed with. And now I say to you, that 
the loss of your attractiveness (which is a part of 
death) if it must come, will come because it is 
necessary to break up the bondage of too close and 
continuous intimacies which your charms lead you 
and others into. And I say further that if you 
were truthful enough and had enough self-control 
to keep yourself out of such intimacies, thus doing 
for yourself the work that is usually done by decay, 
the loss of your attractiveness would not be 
necessary.” 

I had not thought of the matter in this light. I 
was even then clinging to my idols, little realizing 
that in them lay the sure destruction of health, and 
youth, and life itself. I pondered much on the 
words of my friend ; they sank deep into my soul. 
I felt the need of a new conversion. There came 
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a day when I resolved to make an offering to God 
of all that was to me most precious. 


heart the agony was like death. When I said, “7 
will have no tie on earth so strong as that which 
binds me to heaven,” i knew there was terrible 


I dared re- | 
serve nothing. When I tore the idols from my 


| 


and have a good time; they may do for the lazy 
souls who want to go to sleep and have dreams. 
No honest, ultimate analysis has ever proved that 


| evilis good. The evil that proves to be a good has 


meaning in the words, and that innumerable wit- | 


nesses. were there to bind me to my vow. I 
knew that God heard me, for there was a warmth 
in my heart that had not been there for months, and 
the peace that followed was perfectly wonderful. I 
was reconciled to God’s dealings with me. I could 
rest my dearest treasures with him in perfect trust. 
Nothing can ever make me doubt that I was at 
that time in the presence of a living, loving God. 
I lost every care about keeping my youth. A new 
ambition filled my being. * * * 

* * ° Months have passed and the 
tempter has not been idle. But I have not fallen. 
I dare not yield to temptation; I dave not become 
a pleasure-seeker ; I dare not go back to my idols. 
The vow I made to God stands between me and 
every fascination. God will help me to keep it. I 
do not fear. I am living to make every desire 
and every affection secondary to my relations to 
him. I don’t mean to forget this. Youth is delight- 
ful, but there is something grand in the thought of 
a womanhood filled with the love of God. 


ONEIDA ‘CIRCULAR. 
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No wonder that the clods of the valley are 
sweet to a woman who knows no respite from the 
sorrows of breeding. ‘ What is her strength that 
she should hope, or what is her end that she 
should prolong her life?” ‘Three children in 
two years.” “ Four children in five years,” and so 
on till hope faints and life falters and fails! Let 
us not call a man’s love intelligent or beneficent so 
long as it works such ills to its best neighbor. 

G. * 


SATAN, A LOGICAL NECESSITY. 





PRESENT evil is often seen to become a 

real good ; a sorrow becomes joy at last, and 
pleasure becomes a pain. This blending of oppo- 
site principles has led our lazy thinkers to believe 
that evil is nothing but good in disguise, and there- 
fore they have taught the world that it has no in- 
tellectual necessity for a devil. The Persian phi- 
losophy appears the wiser ; it tells us that in order 
“to arrest the progress of evil, Ormuzd made an 
egg filled with the spirits of light; but Ahriman 
made an egg which contained an equal force of the 
spirits of darkness, and then broke them together,” 
and thus good and evil were only the more con- 
founded. Another oriental philosophy—if it please 
your fancy to call it so—says that all things shall 
work together for good to those who love God. 
The teacher of that truth had undoubtedly seen as 
much of the transmutation of evil into good as any 
other man, yet he did not make it an occasion for 
preaching that the universe is all God and good, 
and that there is no place for Satan. Having stood 
in the thick of the battle between Christ and the 
devil, he had learned how to snatch the truth from 
the great enemy, and use it to comfort those who 
stood with him. 

Evil is something more than a lack of develop- 
ment; something more than a lack of light; some- 
thing more than the shadows which sweep down 
from the mountain to where I do my writing. Such 
definitions may do for idle minds who want to play 





been good .from the foundation of the universe. 
Where is the man that is able to prove that selfish- 
ness and self-sacrifice are the same thing; that 
worship and devotion are identical with that ego- 
tism which would absorb the universe if it could, 
and which would pull Christ and the angels down 
from their places sooner than be subordinate? If 
you:can’t find a man to do that chore for you, then 
you must admit that your logic requires a devil for 
its next stepping-stone toward first causes. 

Having reached this point a man who is not an 
atheist can make use of the following argument to 
help clear himself from any partnership with evil : 
There is good and evil in me ; they are antagonistic, 
for they make battle. Not having made myself, I 
dare not and will not claim any merit for the good- 
ness in me. I give God the credit for all that. 
Having found that good and evil are irreconcilable, 
are without unity, I infer that evil does not originate 
with God. If I don’t claim the good in me, then I 
certainly cannot claim the evil; therefore I must 


attribute it to some being who is dark and malig-. 


nant. If the evil being which I have found resem- 
bles the one which other men have seen, I will not 
hesitate to let them name him forme. They may 
call him Devil or Satan as they please. A. B. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—Began picking raspberries on the 11th. We 
had our last meal of strawberries on the 13th. 

—Received orders from Chicago the past week 
for 550 dozen quarts of canned fruits and vegetables ; 
and also for 16374 dozen traps. 

—On Friday (11), Miss Kitty Foster, a well- 
known prima donna of Utica, entertained us for an 
hour with her singing. She was accompanied on 
the piano by her sister. 

—We are pleased to learn that tight lacing is 
more unpopular than it has been. For some reason 
slender waists are not as fashionable as formerly, 
and it is no longer considered vulgar for a woman 
to possess a stout figure. Our lady informant Jeft 
off her corsets nearly a year ago,and she says 
many of her acquaintances have done the same. 

As mentioned last week the dam is finished. 
On Friday (11), everything was in readiness to re- 
ceive the volume of water that had been turned 
into the dyke by the coffer-dam. The present 
structure is ten feet longer than the old one, and 
better in every respect. The time taken to build 
the dam was five weeks. The total expense was 
$1839,91. 

—A young man living in Canada writes as fol- 
lows to his father, who is one of our members : 

“T should be very glad to see Mr. Pitt, though a 
little afraid, as I can but feel my inferiority in every 
way to him. I certainly should not meet him in 
the spirit of that man (out West I think) who was 
criticised in the C1RCULAR for thinking too much of 
himself and his own opinions. If he can do aught 
to take away this heart of stone out of my breast 
and give me one of flesh in place thereof, he will 
be most welcome. I am always glad to have you 
criticise me, dear father, and your remarks on my 
misanthropical tendencies shall be attended to. Al- 
though the danger is not so imtainent as you fear, 
that spirit is doubtless at work in me and might 
make me a victim if not watched.”’ 

—The martins (Hirundo urbica), which have this 
season condescended to take up their abode ina 
little house which some of our bird-lovers built 
for them years ago under the eaves of the north 
tower, though they abate none of their loquacious 





sociability, betray their family secrets by the jealous 
watch they keep against anything like an encroach- 
ment on the privacy of their household affairs. 
Visitors who go to the top of the tower for the in- 
nocent purpose of viewing the landscape are taken 
for intruders, and the martins give them a very un- 
welcome reception by swooping down threateningly 
close to their heads, and uttering cries of distress. 
Even the peacock and his mate cannot air them- 
selves on the lawn without being warned off by 
the martins, if they approach toonear the tower. 
The male martin assists in incubation, if we may 
trust the authority of the “ American Cyclopzdia.” 


—Parties of six or eight are making excursions to 
Joppa frequently these warm days. Leaving our 
station on the 10 o’clock train, they arrive at the 
Lodge near the lake within an hour, and have the 
rest of the time until the evening train of the 
succeeding day in which to take a respite from the 
usual labors at home. A ride on the river, a bath 
in the lake, and some luck in fishing, is the usual 
round. Food has unusual relish after an hour or 
two of brisk rowing. ” In the evening all come in 
for an informal meeting, which is very pleasant 
minus the mosquitoes. One of the young women 
accompanied by A. B. tried the experiment on the 
14th inst, of walking the whole distance home 
—twelve miles. Starting at Fish Creek Station 
at ten o’clock, they arrived at the Community 
grounds at half-past four, only stopping at a small 
farm-house an hour and a half during a thunder 
shower. They experienced very little fatigue, but 
had an excellent appetite for supper. 


—A few hours’ work by a company of our men 
at the O. C. Station on the morning of July 13th, 
sufficed to transfer the main casting of the big 
planer ordered from Philadelphia a few months since, 
from its car to a stout pair of trucks upon which it 
was hauled away to our factory after Mr. K. had 
duly strengthened the bridges between here and 
there. This planer is a ponderous affair, weighing 
with its appendages over 12,000 pounds. The set- 
ting up of so huge a machine in a country shop, 
creates a pleasing ripple in the placid current of 
our daily routine. It will hold upon its capacious 
sliding-table a casting sixteen feet long, three feet 
wide, and three feet high. We are now prepared to 
execute large jobs, as for instance the reduction of 
long lathe castings. The planer stands facing the 
suuthern entrance to the machine apartment, where 
there is good light and plenty of room. In this 
conspicuous position it becomes the prominent fea- 
ture among our stock of machine tools, quite dwarf- 
ing the rest by its massive proportions. It cost 
about $2,200. 


—The following cheery note from S. R. L. 
speaks for itself. He writes from Moffat Building, 
New York: 

DEAR FRIENDS :—After writing the note sent 
by Mr. Herrick two hours ago, I started out on an 
errand for Mrs. Noyes, to Seventy-eighth Street. I 
wanted to get a book for her and return with it to 
the Grand Central depot by 7 o’clock in season for 
Mr. Herrick to carry #% on with him toO.C. I 
went down to Chatham-st. in order to take a street 
car that would carry me to Seventy-eighth Street. 
I am generally on the look-out in all directions for 
cars, omnibuses, etc., when traveling in this city, es- 
pecially when I am crossing or am in the middle of 
astreet. But to-day I was caught for the first time. 
Intent on reading the name on a car that was 
coming toward me, I was knocked down by the 
horses of another car, just as I was about to step on 
the platform. The horses, attached to a loaded 
car, were on a smart trot, on a heavy down grade, 
and the suddenness with which they were stopped 
seems very providential to me. They ran over me 


without stepping on me, and the platform of the 
| car ran by me ; but by this time my shoulders were 
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on the track just ahead of the forward wheels. I 
was perfectly aware of the situation, but could not 
help myself, and for an instant an accident unre- 
portable by me seemed inevitable. But just as the 
wheel crowded against me the car stopped and I was 
helped out from under it, with soiled clothes and 
pretty well “shuck up like,” as Pete Jones would 
say, but with no bones broken. 

There were many lookers-on, and they all thought 
as I did, that it was a most wonderful escape from 
a horrible death. I was immediately closed in by 
a throng who rushed from all quarters to see “ the 
man that was killed.” One gentleman straightened 
a finger for me that had been put out of joint, and 
in a minute or two I walked into a store close by, had 
the dirt brushed from me, washed myself, and then 
started for our room at 335 Broadway, which I 


reached just as Mr. Herrick and T. were leaving for 


the depot. T. went back with me and made a hasty 
examination which satisfied him that I had sus- 
tained no very serious injury. My left shoulder 
and arm and hand and fingers are so lame that I 
have not succeeded in dressing myself, but you 
will see by my writing that I have the free use of 
my right hand and arm. My left hand and fingers 
and wrist are swollen and feel stiff as well as my 
shoulder and breast. My legs and thighs are also 
somewhat bruised; but I am comfortable if I keep 
still, and in other respects I feel well and thankful 
that I escaped with so little injury. 


To me it is not merely a lucky escape in the sense 
of accidental. I can not but construe it as God’s 
special care for me, as I have had occasion to ac- 
knowledge many times before in perilous situations. 
Some of the police were disposed to arrest the 
driver of the horses which ran over me, but I felt 
more like thanking him and told the police I thought 
he was not to blame. 


Sunday morning, 8 o’clock.—Have succeeded in 
dressing myself this morning with the exception of 
putting on my neck-tie and boots. I shall call in 
the first one I hear going by to help me on with my 
boots and then I shall go to the post-office, as I 
am not lame enough to hinder me from walking, 
though one knee is some stiff. 

10 o’clock.—The janitor has just helped me put 
on my boots and now I am going to the post-office. 

Monday.—\ was right glad to have Mr. Kelly 
step in this morning. I had been spending three- 
quarters of an hour in trying to dress myself, and 
finally had to gzve up on the last boot. I was 
waiting for some one to come to the rescue. 


With a little limping, I can walk as much as I 
want to; but I have to make a slow job of sitting 
down and rising—of getting into bed and getting 
up, etc. Considering what I was put through, it 
seems wonderful to me that I escaped with so little 
injury. In those long street cars, there are from 
eight to ten feet space between the horses’ heels 
and the forward wheels. Add eight or ten more 
feet for the length of the horses, and you have but 
twenty feet at the most in which the loaded car was 
stopped on a descending grade, with the horses on 
a smart trot. I was knocked around lively for half 
a minute, and then the car stopped with the wheel 
against me. My clothes were torn and soiled. I 
have received divers temporary bruises and scratch- 
es; but not a bone is broken and not a joint is 
sprained, nor is there a feature of my beautiful 
visage marred! My shoulder is pretty lame yet, 
but as it is better to-day than yesterday, I conclude 
that it is doing well. Ss. &. &. 


NOTES OF AN EVENING MEETING. 


N.—Paul treats charity as a gift in connec- 
tion with the gift of tongues, prophecy, mira- 
cles, etc. All these notable gifts he says are to be 
desired ; but the main thing to be sought is chari- 
ty, which he defines in a way that shows that it is 
Salvation from Sin—the element that neither gives 





nor takes offense. The spiritual mind places people 
beyond the possibility of quarreling. As long as 
people quarrel they are carnal. They cannot call 
themselves spiritual until they attain such a de- 
gree of charity as will prevent friction. 

W. A. H.—This view makes an end of excuses. 
It is very natural for us when overtaken in faults, 
to say that things try us—that our circumstances 
are perplexing, and that our brothers offend us ; 
but these are no excuses. If persons make ex- 
cuses for wrong-doing, it is the same as to say 


that they have failed in charity and in the grace of 
God. 


W. H. W.—This consideration of the matter 
brings the question home to us whether it will be 
possible for us to maintain revival experience in the 
midst of the pressure of business which the sum- 
mer brings upon us. We have professed the belief 
that this can be done and I for one am anxious to 
accomplish it. ‘The churches don’t think it is prac- 
ticable and consequently do not realize it. 

N—I don’t think the family generally know 
how much they are indebted to Paul’s chapter on 
charity. At the beginning of our movement the 
founders of this Community studied that chapter 
almost exclusively fora year. There was a contin- 
ual struggle among us, in a profound spirit of pray- 
er and labor of heart, to get that gift. 

W. A. H.—We had that chapter printed in the 
form of placards and pasted on our doors in all 
the rooms of general resort. It was put into verse 
too by both Mrs. Cragin and Mr. Skinner. There is 
evidence now that the spirit of that chapter has 
pretty thoroughly permeated the greater part of the 
family. 

W. H. W.—1 believe it is true that charity con- 
stitutes true Christian experience. It was the 
foundation of the Community, and is the guarantee 
we have of permanence ; it is the cement which 
holds us together. 

V. C. N.—We all know what a precious gift faith 
is; but Paul considered charity more precious and 
desirable than that. 

N.—Christ evidently considered charity a mira- 
cle. He really put it as the greatest of all miracles 
when he prayed for his disciples that they all might 
be one as he and the Father were one, that the 
world might know that the Father had sent him. 
Christ relied on that miracle of unity, which 
is the same thing as salvation from selfishness, 
to prove his divine origin. His prayer to the 
Father indicates that he wanted to show the world 
that his spirit would enable people to live together 
in peace, as though that fact would furnish the most 
convincing proof that he was the Son of God. 
Neither healings nor mere external wonders would 
ever conquer the world ; but that miracle of unity 
he expected would conquer it, and I believe it will 
yet. 

H. H. S.—Our unity is always the basis of my 
faith in the permanence of the Community. 

W. A. H.—This spirit of charity has not united 
simply those of similar temperaments. You could 
hardly find an equal number of people who are 
more dissimilar and naturally independent than are 
the majority of the members of the O. C. The 
way in which they held to the Perfectionist doc- 
trines in the early days of tribulation and disgrace, 
is proof of their independence. 

¥. B. H—Unity is the great champion against 
unbelief. When Christ found faith he commended 
it, and when he found unbelief he rebuked it , as for 
example: “Oh! woman great is thy faith ;’’ 
“Oh! ye of little faith,” etc. ; but when he sought 
deliberately to overthrow unbelief and to show the 
way in which it must be conquered, he prayed for 
unity that the world might believe. When we 
are beset by unbelief the way to meet it is with 
unity—by drawing closer together in charity. This 





is hell-fire to unbelief; it will consume it and it is 
the only thing I know of that will. 

W. G. K.—A visitor remarked the other day that 
he could see how two or three could agree about 
one or two things; but how two or three hundred 
could agree on all essential points, was a mystery 
to him. He said he would sooner undertake to 
govern a State than to govern three hundred people. 


N.—Let us place this subject of charity before 
the world as the gift of God and induce them to 
believe that they can obtain it by prayer; then 
start a system of criticism, kneading itin as a 
woman kneads leaven into a batch of flour, and in- 
stead of two or three hundred we shall by-and-by 
have two or three hundred millions of people in 
this same state of agreement; and that will be the 
miracle which will manifest to the universe that 
Christ is the Son of God. 


WALLINGFORD. 


—There are six or seven enormous fringe-trees 
on our lawn, and their beauty at present deserves 
mention. They seem for some reason to blossom 
in greater luxuriance here than at Oneida. Each 
tree is like an immense flower, hardly a leaf dis- 
cernible ; their changing tints resemble beautiful 
sea mosses. 

Wednesday 9th.—Martin Kinsley arrived this 
morning. He came from the depot in a great hur- 
ry, called John Conant and three or four hired men, 
and soon a cloud of dust beyond the bridge told 
us that the peaceful stillness of Mount Tom 
was soon to be invaded. Sheep and calves all 
came safely. 


Thursday.—Early this morning there was a 
sudden stillness on Mount Tom, quite agreeable to 
all sleeping in that vicinity. Part of the sheep had 
managed to escape through the south gate ot their 
pasture whence they started for the river. The rest 
were following when they were discovered by Mr. 
Nash, who closed the gate and went to call Martin. 
But in the meantime they opened the gate again, 
and by the time Martin appeared the whole two 
hundred had escaped. They were very thirsty, 
and not finding any water on Mount Tom they took 
a bee line for the river. They were driven back 
without much difficulty, though they hated to leave 
the water. 


—The women here have missed very much the 
old-time bath in the river, the want of which has 
been hardiy endurable some of these hot days, es- 
pecially with water rather short at the house. As 
yet there is a great deal of decaying vegetable 
matter in the pond, which makes it a not very 
healthy place for bathing. The men can go up the 
pond into the river, and below the dam, but the 
river is much too public for the women. Now, 
however, we feel quite grand over a nice bathing- 
place Mr. Hamilton has provided for us, down 
under the wheel-house, between the great box which 
contains the wheel, and the stone wall which runs 
through the center of the wheel-pit. Mr. H. laid 
a floor, enclosed the two ends, and now there is a 
box in which four or five can take a plunge with 
comfort. On the other side of the wall is room 
for a small swim. A sort of dressing-room has 
been improvised and the room being well lighted, 
is quite attractive. 


AMONG OUR ARCHIVES 





O-DAY I stumbled upon an old leather-bound, 

ink-blotted ledger, labeled, “Scrap-Book of 
the Noyes Family. 1835-38.” Opening it with the 
expectation of seeing a motley collection of en- 
gravings, poetry, stories, recipes, etc., cut from the 
newspapers and magazines of the day, and cover- 
ering obsolete accounts of ‘‘ Cash Dr. to Sundries,” 
and so on, I was happily disappointed. Instead of 
pages checkered with yellow printed scraps, blis- 
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tered and stiff with paste, I found the distinctive 
chirography of nearly every member of the family. 
The greater part of the contents is original, and what- 
ever is not was carefully transcribed with due credit 
affixed. “Ah, here is richness,” quoth I, mentally. 
Thirty-eight years ago! Let me, if possible, pic- 
ture to myself the Noyes household at that time. 

In a large, handsome, old-fashioned house, situ- 
ated upon a graceful eminence overlooking the 
little village of Putney on the south, dwelt ’Squire 
Noyes with his wife and children. A rare group of 
locust trees of uncommon size and hight gave to 
the place the name of “ Locust Grove.” The blue 
Connecticut ran through the valley a mile below, 
and the scenery far and near was characterized by 
the usual variety peculiar to the New England 
landscape. 

’Squire Noyes, a portly man of seventy, is still 
able to keep his accounts and look after the inter- 
ests of hisfarm. Of a reticent nature and studious 
habits, never alluding in any familiar way to the 
thoughts and feelings connected with his affections, 
never going abroad except as business requires him 
to do so, and never allowing his children to inveigle 
him into wearing fashionably-cut clothes, he is, 
nevertheless, of a very hospitable disposition, his 
well-stored mind and ready tongue enabling him to 
entertain by the hour the guests who gather at his 
table. He has always been a great reader of books 
and newspapers, and being accurate and methodi- 
cal, and possessed of a powerful memory, he has 
one of those minds in which every newly-found 
fact, thought or annecdote is carefully pigeon-holed 
and labeled, ready for use at a moment’s notice. 

Mrs. Noyes, a tall, straight lady of about fifty- 
four, somewhat eccentric and independent in her 
ways, is considerably broken in health, so that she 
no longer takes much practical responsibility about 
household matters, but derives great enjoyment from 
the society of children and young people, and is 
never so happy as when guiding their modes of 
thought on moral and religious subjects. Gener- 
ous and high-toned, fond of reading and conversa- 
tion, she possesses ina great degree the faculty of 
drawing out others and making them think well of 
themselves. She has also the rare trait so pleasing 
to children of never being so busy but that she can 
answer all their eager questions and attend to their 
numerous demands for amusement. Mary, Eliza- 
beth and Joanna, the three eldest daughters, are 
married and gone, though Joanna, who has not yet 
sailed for the West Indies, spends a part of her 
time at her father’s. John H. has not yet settled 
at home; Horatio is in college at New Haven; 
Harriet, Charlotte and George, respectively eigh- 
teen, sixteen and twelve years of age. are all of the 
eight children who live continuously beneath the 
paternal roof. 

In the kitchen is Lovisa Darby—a most singular- 
looking English woman of about fifty. Her airs 
and oddities are a continual source of amusement 
to Harriet and Charlotte, who “take her off” when 
occasion offers for the entertainment of their ac- 
quaintances. Her figure is of the sort denoted by 
the term “slab-sided ;” guiltless of taper or curve 
her waist looks strong enough for ship-timber. Her 
face is broad and angular in outline. Though she has 
reached an age when women usually seek to avoid, 
by ruffling or illusion, even necessary exposure of 
the throat and wrists, she always wears her gowns 
cut low in the neck and short-waisted in front as 
was the fashion in the days of her girlhood. Her 
neck is far from beautiful either in contour or com- 
plexion, being sadly weather-beaten; but she 
has a turn for poetical phraseology, and if you 
undertake to remonstrate with her never so gently, 
she will tell you with a toss of the, head that it was 
once as “white as the driven snow.” When she 
goes out for a walk or to attend church she encases 
her head in that hideous conception of some defunct 








fashion-leader—the projecting Leghorn bonnet. 
Below her bare shoulders she throws a narrow 
scarf; in one hand she carries the small basket 
which was the never-failing accompaniment of the 
church costume of our great-grandmothers, and in 
the other an umbrella of generous proportions may 
always be seen. Her gown is quite short and scant 
displaying her stout ankles, and altogether the fig- 
ure she cuts as she sallies forth into the street is 
one which could never be forgotten. Lovisa piques 
herself on her good cooking, her nice coffee, and 
her “immaculate, white shirt-fronts.” 

Morgan Hutchins, another oddity, is the facto- 
tum about the house. He chops the wood, builds 
the fires, harnesses the horse and does everything 
and anything that is wanted. 

The family are not much given to style, either in 
dress or furniture. They do not make half so much 
show as many who have less means ; but they are 
insatiable readers. Books, bearing the marks of 
use, are in every room, the “ Vew York American,” 
“ The Evangelist,” “ The North American Re- 
view,” and a number of other local papers are lying 
about. Miss Holton, who comes to make a visit a 
year later, is greatly impressed by the “ intellectual 
atmosphere of the place.” 


NOT FAR AWAY. 





O, hunger of the heart ! 
O, pleading mouths, be still ! 
Will naught your cravings fill, 
O, heart, sad heart ? 


O, burning, yearning heart ! 
Cease, cease thy fierce unrest ! 
Can naught appease this breast, 

O, heart, sad heart ? 


O, strangely longing heart ! 
Look up! Behold relief! 
There’s One will take thy grief, 

O, heart, glad heart ! 


SILK MANUFACTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
BY C. A. CRAGIN. 
I. 

IVE thousand two hundred years ago, ac_ 

cording to the Chinese annals, the Emperor 
Fau Hi employed fibres extracted from the cocoons 
made by a huge green worm, in the manufacture of 
a musical instrument of which he was the inventor. 
The beautiful filaments thus for the first time 
made use of were silk. 

Seven hundred and fifty years later, the Empress 
Si Ling Chi invented silk tissues, which invention 
contributed so immensely to the welfare of her 
country that after her death she was placed among 
the Chinese divinities, under the name of Sien 
Than or first promoter of silk industries, and even 
to this day the Chinese Empresses perform annually 
solemn rites in remembrance of her. Aside from 
the Chinese accounts, the earliest historical notices 
of silk are by Aristotle, Virgil, Horace, Pliny and 
others. Aristotle and Pliny speak of the fibre as 
the product of a caterpillar ; Roman writers generally 
regarded it as a downy fleece gathered from trees. 
When finely manufactured it was valued at its 
weight in gold. 

Although often attempted, it was not until A. D. 
530, or more than three thousand years after its 
establishment in China, that silk-culture and manu- 
factures were successfully introduced into Europe. 
In that year two Persian monks employed as 
missionaries in the Flowery Land learned the art 
of rearing the worms, and being encouraged by 
Justinian, brought from “Serinda”  silk-worms 
concealed in a reed, and soon European silk-culture 
became an established fact. 

During the ensuing one thousand years it slowly 





spread over Italy, France and Spain. It is noted, 
however, that the manufactures of silk goods from 
the raw material imported from China and India 
grew much faster than the silk-culture. In Eng- 


| land after a vain attempt to raise the worms, weaving 


was undertaken, and with such success that in 
1660 no fewer than 40,000 persons were employed 
in it. 

The silk period in America may be divided into 
two epochs: the silk raising epoch, and that of 
the silk manufacturing. James the First earnestly 
exhorted his American subjects to exchange the 
production of the “ poisonous Indian weed, ” which 
they were just beginning to cultivate, for that of 
silk-raising. But the planters were slow to obey. 
From that day until 1840 silk-raising was carried 
on in this country with varying, though generally 
indifferent, success. In this latter year the Morus 
multicaulis fever swept over the northern states. 
Mulberry orchards were set out all over the land. 
Golden visions of sudden wealth tickled the fancies 
of farmers far and near. But the winter of 1840—4I 
remarkable for its mingled openness and_ se- 
verity brought to a disastrous termination the 
visions of mulberry orchards and silk-raising in 
the United States. 

Of the present attempt in California, it is yet too 
early to venture a prediction and the same remark 
applies to the enterprise of Mr. Boissiere in Kansas. 

FOREIGN MACHINERY. 

Of Chinese machinery we know almost nothing 
except that it is simple and old-fashioned to a 
fault. The machinery used in France for the pro- 
duction of their world-renowned tissues, is thus 
commented upon by Prof. Alcan, in Laboulaye’s 
“ Dictionary of Arts and Sciences :”’ 

“ The style of machinery employed in this branch 
of business is almost precisely the same as it was 
during the last century. No other branch of in- 
dustry has remained so strange to mechanical im- 
provement. * * * A day may come perhaps 
when we shall find ourselves forced to adopt the 
improvements that seem so desirable, and then 
it may be regretted that we did not sooner adopt 
them.” 

He concludes the paragraph with this frank 
confession : 

“We will now describe in succession the ma- 
chinery used by the French and English. It will be 
easy to recognize the superiority of our neighbors 
on this point.” 

The English made the first great start in the 
way of improving their machinery in 1717, when 
John Lombe, a skillful mechanic visited Italy and 
succeeded at the risk of his life, in stealing all the 
best Italian ideas. 

The march toward perfection, however, was ex- 
ceedingly slow for more than a hundred years. But 
in 1826 when the high tarriff duties which had been 
laid on foreign silks to protect home manufactures, 
were largely reduced, a rapid improvement took 
place, if we may trust Tomlinson’s Cyclopzedia, in 
English machinery. The disparity between Eng- 
lish and French goods disappeared, and in the year 
1842 British silk goods were exported to France to 
the amount of £181,924. Whether English silk 
manufacturing will recover so handsomely from 
the effect of her latest settlement of the tariff 
question remains to be seen. 

The epoch of silk manufacturing in the United 
States, can scarcely be said to have opened before 
1860, although as early as 1829 a little raw silk 
from China began to be used. A certain amount 
of the raw silk produced in the country was 
annually manufactured, although it was mostly 
exported. After 1840 one or two companies that 
had been engaged in raw silk production turned 
their attention to manufacturing foreign stock. 
Yet so late as 1859 the total value of the amount of 
raw silk imported is put down in the census of 1869 
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at $104,000! The imports of silk goods amounted 
to $30,000,000. In 1871 the imports of raw silk 
were $5,739,592. Manufactured goods imported 
$32,000,000 exclusive of duties, which would add 
$20,000,000. It would seem that the increase of 
manufactures just keeps pace with the steadily 
increasing consumption. 


The invention of the sewing-machine has done 
more, perhaps, to create a really healthy growth of 
silk manufacturing in this country than any other 
one thing. In 1851 Mr. I. M. Singer finding that 
the sewing-silk then made was unsuitable for use 
on his sewing-machine, suggested to a member 
of a silk manufacturing firm in Massachusetts to 
vary in two important particulars. This was done, 
and the so-called machine-twist of to-day was the 
result. 

The weaving both of dress-silks and ribbons 
although carried on quite extensively is, and always 
has been, in a rather sickly condition, kept alive 
only by the 60 per cent. tariff on foreign goods. A 
single glance at the machinery used in weaving 
reveals, it seems to me, the reason for such a condi- 
tion. The old hand-loom worked eritirely by the 
foot and the hand of the operative, holds its place as 
superior to any power-loom yet invented. Power- 
looms are used in ribbon weaving, but in dress-silks 
the productions of the hand-loom command the 
better price. So long as this state of things con- 
tinues, as we cannot hopeto compete with Europe 
in cheap labor, so long must our weaving lead a 
precarious existence. 


SCRAPS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


Rochester, N. Y.. Fune 30, 1873. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—The article in the last Crr- 
CULAR about the mothers giving up their babes, 
touched my mother-love to its depths. My ex- 
perience taught me long ago that yours is the only 
true way. No one can feel more than I the bad 
effects of the constant daily and nightly care of a 
child. It not only takes away the mother’s best 
influence and authority, but forces the mother and 
child into such relations that relief is felt in sepa- 
ration and true happiness is diminished when 

together. Sincerely, kK. S. P. 


Peterborough, Ont., Fune 30, 1873. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—I will gladly pay the postage 
on the CIRCULAR if sent to me. It has become 
such an old friend that I feel I could not dispeuse 
with it. The writings of good Father Noyes have 
comforted me in many a lonely hour, and have 
taught me the true path to heaven. The “ Commu- 
nity Journals” always have something of an inter- 
esting character in them which I love toread. The 
Scientific and the News departments are well 
worthy the attention of every intelligent mind. 
In fact, the ONEIDA CrR<ULAR is a teacher of 
spiritual and moral rectitude to man. The princi- 
ples upon which it is based are the fundamental prin- 
ciples in every true Christian character ; and he, who 
would wish to know the life of true Christian sal- 
vation, as revealed by the Son of God in the 
Divine Oracles, let him read the ‘“‘ Home-Talks ” by 

J. H.N. Truly yours, J. A. B. 


Sylvania, Pa., Fuly 4, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—I have taken pleasure in 
introducing your paper to a number of persons if this 
vicinity as I am selling books and pictures. Some 
of those who read, think they will subscribe for the 
CIRCULAR in order that they may learn more about 
your religion and manner of living. A few preténd to 
be very much shocked, but they have no knowledge 
of the Community. I think you possess more 
virtue then persons following the old beaten path. 
If there is anything I can do to teach the people 
something more of your system of living, it will be 





my pleasure to do so, for your satisfaction and 
for their interest. It has been sometwelve or fifteen 
years since I began thinking about you and watch- 
ing you. I have been slow to become a convert, 
but | now believe yours to be the true system. 
Truly yours, A. W. A. 





Greenville, Mich., Fuly 4th, 1873. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—When we came away trom 
Kansas I gave my parents permission to take my 
papers from the post-office and in a letter re- 
ceived a few days since my mother thus writes : 

“As tor the papers none come that are worth 
much except the CIRCULAR and that agricultural 
paper. I read the CIRCULAR all through, and the 
more I| read it the better I like it, | don’t know how 
to get along without it.” She has long been con- 
siderably more in sympathy with me in my religious 
views than the rest of my friends and these words 
of hers, coming so unexpectedly, caused tears of joy 
to fill my eyes. 

I am learning to be satisfied with God’s dealing 
with me by believing he knows best what is good 
forme. I pray now not for the things I think | 
need, but for a spirit of prayer, and a nearer unity 
with Christ. We have set apart an hour for 
prayer, and are endeavoring to keep it as regularly 
as circumstances will permit. We already teel that 
it has been the occasion of an inflow of the revival 
spirit. Our faith is receiving a severe trial at this 
time and we pray that we may be found faithful and 
that we may be strengthened to come out strong 
on the Lord’s side. 

Yours in the love of Christ, 5s. H. 


YES OR NO? 





[It is astonishing how many people there are in 
the world who are “lying around loose,” as it were, 
ready for anything that comes along, from gold- 
mining to marrying. We think so at least when 
we continue to receive applications to “join” from 
people who don’t know any thing about us. Here 
is a promising specimen. Don’t you think we shall 


catch at the chance ?] 


on Fune 15th, 1873. 
to the Warden of the Oneida comunity Dear 
Sir I am informed that you Would except another 
member or to in your comunity I Will interduce 
my Self and my friend to you We would like to 
Join if we would be excepted We are Steal Fin- 
ishers by traid We are now Brakin on the 
Rail. R. I am on the Passenger car and if 
you Will admit us Would be most happy to Join 

Please ansur and Oblidge yours P.S. 


GLASS AND GLASS-MAKING. 





IV. 
\ \ JE have traced, however imperfectly, the 


history of glass-making from its dim begin- 

nings back in “ Egyptian darkness,” down through 
successive stages of development and beauty to 
the present day. It remains to examine the various 
processes of manufacture, and although it will be 
difficult to make such operations clear without the 
aid of illustrations we will attempt it. But first let 
us recapitulate briefly the chief ingredients of glass, 
and the chemical effects resulting from their union. 
Silica is the principal element in all kinds of 
glass which combines with the potash, soda, oxide 
of lead and alumina to form silicates of these bases. 
For example, it combines with the base alumina to 
produce the silicate of alumina, which is a combi- 
nation of silica, oxygen and alumina. The bases 
are termed fluxes. The metallic oxides give the 
glass-blower the means for imparting a variety of 
colors to his products. ‘The important requisite 
in all kinds of glass is a fusible compound which 





solidifies on cooling into a transparent mass with- 
out assuming a crystalline structure. The com- 
pounds produced by the glass manufacturer range 
from the most fusible combinations of one part of 
silica with two or three of soda or potash, which 
melts at a cherry red and dissolves in cold water, 
to the hard and refractory silicates of alumina and 
iron, some of which require the powerful heat of a 
furnace to soften them. Potash and the oxides of 
lead and zinc increase the fusibility of glass while they 
also add to its lustre, softness, specific gravity, and 
power of refracting light. Lead used in excess im- 
parts a yellowish tinge. Iron in the state of the 
silicate of the protoxide, gives a dark green color. 
Other metallic oxides such as uranium, copper, sil- 
ver and gold are used to impart intense colors. 
The essential materials of the ordinary kinds of 
glass may be regarded as silica and boracic acid, 
the alkalies, potash and soda, lime and oxide of 
lead.” 


The glass factory is usually a large, irregular 
cone, built over a flue or “cave,” as it is called, of 
very substantial proportions. Immediately above 
the cave is the furnace or grate-room on either side 
of which is a raised bank termed the “siege.” On 
the siege the crucibles or pots are placed, and so ar- 
ranged that the fire lies, as it were, below them and 
in the center of the furnace. The sides of the fur- 
nace, which is built of brick, are a trifle higher 
than the top of the pots, and the arch or crown is 
made as low as is consistent with durability. The 
heat required is intense, and the fierce, hot flames 
from the fire beneath strike the low roof of the 
arch, are thrown back upon the pots, and escape at 
last into the chimney above through the “working 
holes.” These working holes are openings made 
through the sides of the furnace opposite the pots, 
and form the only means of access to the glass 
while melting. Through them the pots are filled 
and the molten glass taken out. The pots are 
made of the best fire-clay, and though every pre- 
caution is taken in preparing them, their destruction 
by the intense heat is only a question of time. 
Not unfrequently they fail when the fire is at its 
hottest. The replacing of a pot under such cir- 
cumstances is quite an arduous service, and when 
done without due mechanical aids is justly regarded 
by the workmen as a desperate one. A more dur- 
able material for pots than clay is considered a 
great desideratum by glass manufacturers. 


Imagine now, if you can, a furnace as we have 
described it; within a sea of flame, and the melt- 
ing point attained. The materials, finely ground 
and thoroughly mixed, are next introduced into the 
pots, but not all at once as the stuff occupies much 
more space before fusion than after. At intervals 
during the process of melting the workmen take 
proofs or drops from the pots to observe the pro- 
gress of the fusion. After the mass is com- 
pletely fused, it is not yet ready for blowing, 
being full of small gas-bubbles, and the surface 
being covered with a layer of what is called g/ass- 
gall. he final process termed the fining has now 
arrived, which is simply the removal of the air- 
bubbles and impurities from the chemically finished 
glass in order to fit it for working. This operation 
“does itself,” as the saying is, the heavier particles 
settling to the bottom of the mass, while the air- 
bubbles rise to the surface and dissolve. While 
this operation is going on the proofs taken by the 
founder become more and more uniform, till the 
whole mass is considered thoroughly fined. The 
heat of the furnace is next allowed to sink to that 
point at which the glass is in the best condition for 
blowing. Observations with a pyrometer have 
proved the best working temperature to be 70 de- 
grees. 

Of glass-blowing and its interesting results we 
shall speak in our next, V. 


——— 
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WHAT THE SEA SAID TO ME. 





BY H. J. SEYMOUR. 


On the sandy sea-shore strolling, 

List’ning to the surges rolling, 

And their never ceasing bowling, 
’Mong the rocks. 


Surely, ’tis no idle notion, 

That the sparkling, seething ocean, 

With its rythmic, breathing motion, 
With me talks. 


“Ocean, with thy locks so hoary, 
There must be a wondrous story, 
Tale of ancient love or glory, 

Laid in store.” 
Softly said the sea as sighing, 
With a lover’s voice replying, 
Made by wavelets ever dying 

On the shore, 


‘Sad and lonely once I wandered 

Round a shoreless world and pondered, 

Wondering wherefore power was squandered, 
Making me. 


“ But since heaven has kindly fated, 

I like Adam should be mated, 

Why I wandering, wondering waited, 
Now I see. 


“T’ve a sweetheart, I’m a lover, 
In my arms I clasp her ever, 
Nothing ever shall us sever, 

Sea and land. 


“ Now I know what heavenly bliss is, 

Since I’ve ‘elt such love as this is, 

Brimming o’er in ceaseless kisses, 
On the strand. 


“ Robe of green on forest bowers, 
Covering prairies decked with flowers, 
Woven in my !oom of showers, 

I present. 


“Fruits of spring and summer’s growing, 
Autumn’s garners overflowing, 
These are gifts of my bestowing, 

Yearly sent. 


“ Clouds that round the mountains hover, 

Snow-caps that their bald heads cover, 

Fountains cool I give that ever : 
Bubbling flow. 


“ Fairest gifts of earthly blessing, 

Ever fondest love confessing, 

Yet that love not half expressing, 
I bestow.” 


THE NEWS. 





Sir Edward Landseer, the animal painter, is said to 
be insane. 

The University regatta at Springfield, Mass. was won 
by the Yale crew. 

Nine hundred and ninety Mormon emigrants arrived 
in New York city on Tuesday. 

Garibaldi’s forth-coming history of the Italian cam- 
paign of 1860 is announced for simultaneous publication 
here and in England. 

‘The Japanese Embassadors and all the Foreign Min- 
isters at Peking had an audience with the Emperor of 
China on the 29th of June. 

Judge Blatchfurd has denied the motion of Commis- 
sioner Davenport to remove Chas. A. Dana to Wash- 
jngton for trial on a libel suit. 

The committee of the Centennial Exhibition on plans 
and architecture met in Philadelphia on July 15th 
Thirty-seven plans were submitted. 

The tendency of the Church of England toward 
Catholicism was discussed in the British House of 
Lords, on Monday evening, July 14th. 

The Orange Parade in New York city on Saturday 
last, passed off quietly. The procession consisted of 
360 Orangemen escorted by nearly 1,300 Police. 

Vice President Wilson has had a well-defined though 





slight attack of paralysis. It is very doubtful whether 
his physicians will allow him to preside in the Senate at 
the opening of the next session. 


The University of Syracuse has decided to found a 
college of fine arts. Among the names of the gentlemen 
composing the Faculty we notice H. C. Allwelt, Profes- 
sor of Decorative Art, and W. V. Ranger, Professor of 
Photography. 

The “ Faculty” of Prof. Agassiz’s Penekese school 
is to have about twenty lecturers, including Professor 
Agassiz, Dr. Brown-Sequard, Prof. B. G. Wilder, zool- 
ogist; A. S. Packard, entomologist ; and N. S. Shaler, 
paleontologist. 


The following scholars will assist Professor Baird in 
his sea-dredging expedition which will soon start from 
Portland, Me.: Professors Verrill of Yale College ; 
Nelson, of Delaware, Ohio ; Browngood, of Washington 
University; Mr. J. K. Thatcher, of Yale, and Dr. Pal- 
mer, of Washington, D. C. 


The Morgan Envelop Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., are now turning off 800,000 postal cards per 
day, and expect to increase the amount to 1,000,000 
per day. The total number of cards ordered up to July 
Ist, Was 31,038,000, and over 3,000,000 have been called 
for since that time. The total amount of orders ahead 
at the factory is about 14,000,000. 


The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad Com- 
pany are preparing for a formal opening of their road on 
or about the 1st of August. The officers of the Company 
report that there are now 5838 miles of the road com- 
pleted and in operation. On the western extension to- 
ward Buffalo the Company are running trains 85 miles, 
and expect to have the remaining 120 miles completed 
within the next two years. 


The Khan of Khiva announces himself as a vassal of 
Russia. Gen. Kauffmann has restored him to his throne 
and appointed a council of administration to assist him 
in the government during the occupation of the Khanate 
by the Russian troops. The Persian Government has 
been notified to make preparation for the reception of 
10,000 natives of Persia, released from slavery by the 
decree of the Khan. 


The official investigation into the causes which led to 
the wreck of the City of Washington has developed the 
following facts: The steamer was in every respect well 
fitted ; her equipment, provisions and coal were ample 
for every emergency. On the other .hand, three of the 
officers were making their first voyage on the City of 
Washington at the time she was wrecked ; no observa- 
tion was taken on account of the dense fog; the posi- 
tion of the ship by dead reckoning was not noted in the 
log ; no change in the appearance of the water was ob- 
served as the vessel drew near land; no soundings were 
made during the voyage, but the steamer was driven 
recklessly ahead through the fog, her officers utterly re- 
gardless alike of the fact that the ship’s compasses were 
seriously affected by a large quautity of steel in the car- 
go, and of the repeated warnings of several of the pas- 
sengers. 

The Daily Graphic of the gth inst. says: “ The morn- 
ing papers are deceived in regard to the La Mountain 
who has just been killed from a balloon, by his own 
folly and carelessness, in Michigan. The real Professor 
La Mountain, who accompanied Professor Wise, Mr. 
Gager and Mr. Hyde in the trip from St. Louis to Jeffer- 
son Co., N. Y., was a most accomplished zronaut, and 
would never have been guilty of the negligence which 
resulted in the accident referred to. He died about six 
years ago, having in his time done much to assist the 
progress of science. This other ‘ Professor La Moun- 
tain’ assumed his name and traded on his reputation in 
a most unwarrantable manner. He was entirely desti- 
tute of scientific knowledge and his untimely end brings 
no obloquy upon zrostation itself, or upon the motives 
of those who undertake balloon excursions. They are 
not to be accused of rashness, or of a desire to achieve 
a vulgar notoriety, because a charlatan comes to grief in 
making experiments for which his ignorance of the 
methods and his misapprehension of the aims of science 
entirely disqualify him. ” 


&@~ Photographs of Mr. J. H. Noyes for sale at 
this office. Price 25 cts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, [K] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


215 pp. 8vo. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ “‘Spirit- 


ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


By John Humphrey 


Handad-Book of the Oneida. Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





